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There remains the old crux of our work, the ac- 
quisition of a vocabulary. As far as quantity goes, 
the question would seem to have been settled by 
almost unanimous consent: about 500 to 600 words 
are not too large a demand. The question is: how 
is this amount to be acquired? Here nothing, in 
my opinion, can take the place of the old-fashioned 
way of memorizing. Every day should see the call- 
ing for a small number of new words and the review 
of a larger number of old words, either orally or 
better still, on the blackboard or on paper. In this 
connection let me say that three or five minutes 
given each day to a little review test would not only 
be no waste of time, but would actually prove a time 
saver. I am not old fashioned enough, however, to 
condemn the student merely to a mechanical acqui- 
sition of the vocabulary. On the contrary, I wish 
from the very beginning to employ all possible helps : 
elementary etymology, comparison with English de- 
rivatives, the laws of composition. All of these 
should daily enter into the teaching. 

In the last place, we are still sinning against the 
precepts of sound educational theory by making our 
assignments indefinite, and by throwing too much of 
the burden of acquisition upon the pupil. Personally, 
I should go over each new lesson in class, not only, 
as is usually done, for explanation, but in actual 
practice. No sentence should be prepared by the 
student at home which he has not gone over with 
the teacher in the classroom. His home work should 
be merely a review of what he has been taught dur- 
ing the day in school, and he should have been told 
exactly what is of importance in the work and what 
is only incidental. 

Such teaching, of course, makes a demand on the 
teacher's time which at present he sees himself un- 
able to devote to his work. But with the limitations 
indicated above it seems to me that the time can be 
found, and I am convinced, from my observations in 
the classroom, that thus to make haste slowly is an 
exceedingly good investment of time and labor. 

Yet, with all these ideal requirements, I am afraid, 
the results, in our school at least, will continue to 
fall far short of reasonable expectations. The rea- 
son for this gloomy view is that we are hampered by 
two obstacles. In the first place, a large number of 
our students are not sufficiently masters of the 
English language readily to express themselves in it. 
I will quote a concrete example. There is at present 
in one of my classes a boy, very industrious and very 
attentive, who when called upon to give a review 
translation of the text, always does good work. But 
the same boy, when called upon to do advanced 
work, is well able to give the translation of every 
clause, and to explain the constructions, but he can 
not put his translation into intelligible English, be- 
cause, as inquiry has shown, he speaks no English 
except at school. This is an extreme case, but to a 



lesser degree the same difficulty is met with in a 
number of boys. In the second place, boys are 
hampered by an ignorance of grammatical terms. 
Our English teachers often deny point blank the 
necessity of teaching grammar, and the burden of 
doing so is thrown on the teachers of the foreign 
language. These are further hampered by the differ- 
ence in terminology. I hold no brief for the gram- 
matical terms of Latin. On the contrary, it is im- 
material to me whether I teach Attribute Comple- 
ment or Predicate Noun-Adjective. But I do wish 
to express myself in a language intelligible to my 
students. The recent movement (The Classical 
Weekly, 3. 8, 64) to work toward an uniformity in 
grammatical terminology has my warm support all 
the more as some years ago I tried to bring about 
such uniformity in the school with which I was 
then connected — an effort which met with the de- 
cided opposition of many of my colleagues. 

Ernst Riess. 
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Supplementary Papers of the American School of 
Classical Studies in Rome : Volume 2. Pub- 
lished for the School by The Macmillan Co. : 
New York (1908). Pp. ix. + 293. 
This volume of papers by students of the Amer- 
ican School of Classical Studies in Rome was made 
necessary by the fact that there was no room for 
these articles in the American Journal of Archae- 
ology, which is the normal medium of publication of 
work done by members of the School. The cost of 
the volume was met by a grant of three thousand 
dollars from the Carnegie Institution. As a result 
we have before us a sumptuous volume, in the form 
known now as large octavo, richly illustrated. But 
there is one drawback to this sumptuousness : the 
book will be beyond the means of the ordinary stu- 
dent. 

The present volume contains four papers : The 
Advancement of Officers in the Roman Army, by 
George H. Allen, 1-25; Roman Monumental Arches, 
by C. Densmore Curtis, 26-83; The Palimpsest of 
Cicero De Re Publica, by A. W. Van Buren, 84-262; 
Inscriptions from Rome and Central Italy, by James 
C. Egbert, 263-290. There is a brief index, 291-293. 
There are 41 illustrations in the text. Of these 18 
show arches at various places ; the remainder picture 
some of the inscriptions discussed by Professor 
Egbert. There is also, in connection with Mr. Allen's 
paper, a Plan Indicating the Relative Rank of Of- 
ficers in the Roman Army. 

Mr. Allen's paper analyzes and tabulates the sys- 
tem of promotion that obtained in the Roman Army 
in the first three Christian centuries; all branches of 
the army have been subjected to thorough study, a 
study which rests throughout entirely on epigraph- 
ical sources. We now have clear evidence of a 
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cursus honorum militaris corresponding to the well- 
known civil cursus honorum. 

Of Mr. Curtis's article I prefer not to speak, be- 
cause it awaits action by the classical faculty of 
Columbia University as Mr. Curtis's dissertation for 
his doctor's degree. 

Mr. Van Buren's paper, which occupies the bulk 
of the book (180 out of 290 pages) is at once the 
paper which called for most labor and which will 
appeal to the smallest circle of students ; to the latter, 
however, it will be of the first importance. Part of 
the author's prefatory note deserves to be quoted : 

The transcription and introduction here presented 
are the result of an agreement made in the year 1903 
between the Vatican Library and the American 
School of Classical Studies in Rome. At that time 
the Vatican Library suggested that, as its publica- 
tion in facsimile of the palimpsest of Cicero's De 
Re Publica was not to be accompanied by a trans- 
cription of the under writing, the School would be 
doing a useful work if it should prepare such a 
transcription, with an introduction treating of the 
subjects which were not to be discussed in the 
Library's publication itself. 

The facsimile was published in 1907, at Milan, 
under the title Ciceronis Liber De Republica Re- 
scriptus: Codex Vaticanus 5757. In his introduc- 
tion (pp. 86-110) Mr. Van Buren furnishes full in- 
formation concerning the ligatures, abbreviations, 
syllabic division, and orthographical peculiarities of 
the text. The remainder of the article gives the 
transcription of the manuscript, set forth in ordinary 
Latin type; this transcription is intended to be used 
in conjunction with the facsimile mentioned above. 

Professor Egbert gives an account of a small 
number of inscriptions specially studied by him 
during the year in which he was Professor at the 
School in Rome. These inscriptions come in the 
main from the Villa Tavazzi at Rome, from Gabii, 
and from Capua and its neighborhood. One point of 
interest is that the name of the Mater Matuta, an 
early Roman goddess, is for the first time found in 
an inscription coming from Rome itself. C. K. 



THE NEW YORK LATIN CLUB 

The informal meeting of The New York Latin 
Club for the current year will be held on Saturday, 
March 5, at 10 a. m., in the Chapel of Teachers Col- 
lege. A full and prompt attendance is requested. 

It is expected that Dr. Arcadius Avellanus will 
address the meeting in explanation of his method of 
teaching Latin with the Latin language itself as the 
only method of expression for teacher and pupil. 
Professor Lodge will also speak on the Oral Method 
of Teaching Latin. The opportunity to hear Dr. 
Avellanus is one which should be eagerly welcomed 
by all teachers and friends of the Classics. 

THE HUDSON RIVER CLASSICAL ASSOCIATION 

The Hudson River Classical Association was or- 
ganized on Saturday, February 5, in Albany, New 
York, at the New Kenmore Hotel. The meeting was 
called under the general direction of The Classical 



Association of the Atlantic States. The proceedings 
began with a luncheon at one o'clock. The Associa- 
tion was then organized by the election of the follow- 
ing officers: President, Principal O. D. Robinson of 
the Albany High School; Vice Presidents, Professor 
S. G. Ashmore, Union College, Schenectady, Prin- 
cipal Henry P. Warren of the Albany Academy, 
Principal Martin T. Walroth of the Troy Academy, 
and Principal M. J. Carr of the Saratoga High 
School; Secretary-Treasurer, W. D. Goewey of the 
Albany High School; Executive Committee, the 
President, the Secretary-Treasurer, Jared W. Scud- 
der of the Albany Academy, Miss Veda Thompson of 
the State Education Department at Albany, and Pro- 
fessor John I. Bennett of Union College. 

Professor Charles Knapp made an address on 
Some Phases of Roman Business Life; Miss Agnes 
R. Davison of the Albany High School read a paper 
on The New College Entrance Requirements in 
Latin, and Miss Veda Thompson, under the title 
Some New Helps for Classical Teachers, spoke of 
recent new books. 

An attendance of 73 interested participants, repre- 
senting a territory extending from Poughkeepsie to 
Saratoga and as far west as Utica, promises a suc- 
cessful future for this new organization. 
Albany, N. Y. W. D. Goewey, Secretary. 



THE CLASSICAL ASSOCIATION OF PITTSBURGH 
AND VICINITY 

On Saturday, January 22, The Classical Associa- 
tion of Pittsburgh and Vicinity met at the University 
of Pittsburgh. A very cordial welcome was received 
from Dr. Samuel McCormick, Chancellor of the Uni- 
versity. There was a symposium on Prose Composi- 
tion in School and College, outlined as follows': I 
Purpose: (a) In School, Professor Mark Kishi- 
minetas, Saltsburg, Pa., and Professor Jones of the 
Allegheny Preparatory School, (b) In College, Dr. 
John B. Kelso of Grove City College; II The Need 
of Greek Prose Composition, Principal W. R. Crabbe, 
Shadyside Academy, Pittsburgh ; III Methods : (a) 
In School, Miss Ruth R. Ealy, Homestead High 
School, (b) In College, Professor R. B. English, 
Washington and Jefferson College; IV Results, (a) 
In School, Miss Effie Sloan, Bellevue High School, 
(b) In College, Professor H. S. Scribner, University 
of Pittsburgh. 

Miss Mary McCurdy, of the Carnegie Library, 
Pittsburgh, gave a Latin reading from the De 
Amicitia. 

Current topics were presented by Professor B. L. 
Ullman of the University of Pittsburgh. There was 
a good exhibition of text books in Latin prose, many 
of which were furnished by the book companies. 
There was also an attractive table of rare books from 
the private library of Professor Ullman, as well as 
of unique letters written in Latin and autographs of 
famous authors and well known scholars of today. 

A social period followed the programme, in which 
the members of the Association and their friends 
were entertained at luncheon by the University of 
Pittsburgh. 

The next meeting will be at Washington and Jef- 
ferson College on February 26; at that meeting, we 
are glad to say, Professor Charles Knapp is to be 
with us and deliver an address. 
Carnegie, Pa. N. Anna Petty, Secretary. 



There will be no issue of The Classical Weekly 
on Saturday, February 26. 



